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Hezekiah Niles, Esq. late proprietor and editor 
of Niles’ Register, has retired from that valuable 
and time-honored publication,—his constitution 
which for some years had been impaired by too 
close application to the arduous duties of his 
station, having become so infirm of late as to ren- 
der it necessary that he should abandon his occu- 
pation and seek the restoration of his health in 
the more quiet walks of private life. However 
men may differ with this veteran public writer, 
upon the peculiar doctrines of the political econo- 
my which he taught, all must admire the manly 
spirit which he displayed in the illustration of his 
principles, and the clear and comprehensive man- 
ner in which he enforced them. As aman of 
pure morals, sound integrity and uncompromis- 
ing honor, he has no superior. We know him, 
and speak what we do know; and while we re- 
gret the melancholy occasion which, has caused 
him to quit a profession that he adorned by his 
talents, industry,and unflinching honesty, we ten- 
der him our most fervent hopes for his future 
prosperity, health and happiness. 

He bas sold his establishment to his eldest son, 
Col.. Wm. Ogden Niles, late proprietor and edit- 
or of the Fredericktown Herald, a gentleman eve- 
ry way qualified to realize those high expecta- 
tions, which the public have a right to expect in 
the successor of his justly esteemed father. For 
many years prior to his removal to Frederick, Col. 
Niles was the efficient coadjutor of his father, 
and assisted him in his editorial labors, and thus 
acquired a knowledge of the details and routine of 
duties of the office, which will enable him now, 
that the whole burthen has fallen upon him, to 
acquit himself in a way that must render him a 
favorite with the old friends of the Register, while 
We trust it will raise up for him new ones in eve- 


== | virtuous ambition of excelling, we think the pub- 


its way. By education, by habit, by long contin- 
ued training under the immediate instructions of 
his parent, Col. Niles has enjoyed advantages 
which but rarely fall to the lot of a single indivi- 
dual, and when we add to these prerequisites, 


perior talents, genius, tact for business, and the 


lic have every guaranty they could desire, that 
the reputation of the work willbe ably and tri- 
umphantly sustained. For ourself, we look upon 
it as a fortunate circumstance that an individual so 
gifted—so peculiarly qualified to fulfil the trust— 
has succeeded to the chair so recently occupied 
by Hezekiah Niles. And while, in the undis- 
sembled sincerity of our heart, we cordially wel- 
come him into his new post, we trust that his la- 
bors will receive a generous support, conscious 
that if it should be commensurate with his de- 
servings, he will be cheered and animated in his 
onward course by those solid marks of favor 
which vouchsafe to their recipient pleasure, hon- 
or, and profit. 


WORK FOR SEPTEMBER. 
ON THE FARM. 
The sooner the farmer gets out his grain, which 
may still be in the straw, the better, because, be- 
sides its being thus easier protected from vermin, he 
will be in a better condition to avail himself of 
the advantages of market whenever favorable op- 
portunities may offer. Jt is now no longer a mat- 
ter of doubt as to the disastrous failure of the 
Wheat and Rye cropa in every direction. In 
scarcely any district of our country, have the av- 
erage of these crops been more than two-thirds, 
In many one-half, and even oue-fourth average 
crops have not been realized, while in others, 
many farmers have net reaped more than twice 
the amount of seed sown. Nor is the evil of 
short crops the only one which the agricultural 
interest have to suffer, for even the grain raised is 
of a most inferior quality in many instances. We 
have seen many samples of both wheat and rye, 
where a full moiety of the grains were most sad- 
ly defective, and in every direction we learn that 
owing to these and other causes, it will require 


those which he derives from the possession of su- 


Here, it appears to us, that a remark would re 
opportune. In preparing grain for market, would 
it not be judicious for farmers to separate as much 
of the defective grains from the good. as possible, 
and to keep those which are any wise defective to 
be used as food for their stock, Those who have 
raised crops of wheat and rye fit for seed, should 
certainly lose no time in getting it owt, and pla- 
cing it-in market, for they may rest assured each 
will command good prices and ready sale. 


SOWING OF SMALL GRAIN: ~ 

Wheat.—Let no one who can. conveniently do 
so, delay a day in getting his grotnd intended for 
wheat ready as speedily as possible; for although, 
in favorable seasons, it will answer to sow as late 
as the beginning of December, it is always best 
to get it in as early in the fall, as possible, am it 
will be less liable to be winter-killed. oe 
The soil best adapted to wheat is a clay-loam, 
and the best manure, if we may so call. it, which 
can be used, is undoubtedly lime,-which, if it be 
upon a grass-sward or clover-ley, should be‘spread 
evenly and equally upon the surface, and plough- 
ed in, at least two weeks before sowing. The 
proportion to the acre to!be determined by the - 
quantity of living matter which may be upon the 
ground. If the field to be sown, is a stiff clay, 
one hundred bushels will be found infinitely ser- 
viceable: if a clay-loam, three-fouths of that 
quantity will be sufficient, the precise, quantity to 
be increased or diminished. in. proportion to the 
amount of vegetable mafter to be turned in, or 
woody substances existing in the soil and requir- 
ing decomposition. If the ground on which . 
wheat be intended to be grown, should be asandy « 
loam, fifty bushels of lime will be. sufficient, as 
there is more or less of calcareous matter to be 
found therein, and there is a greater aptitude in 
such soils to decompose vegetable substances 
than in most others. 


Preparation of the Soil—In the preparation 
of the soil, too much pains cannot well be taken 


to pulverize it well, and if it be tenacious clay, 
deep ploughing will certainly exercise a judicious 
influence on the growing of the plant by ennabling 
it to descend to a much greater depth in search of 
its food, and also in maintaining a healthful eon- 
dition in the earth itself. It is known to most 





fully a sixth more of wheat to make a barrel of 





sy quarter where that faithful record may wend 


flour. 


men, even those of the most superficial observa- 













































































tion, that | ihe esstinalatiod of agp water in 
the vicinage of dwellings invariably tend to the 
of disease of some bilious type or oth- 

pd filling the atmosphere with vapors noxious 
p health. This is produced not by any 

matter existent in the water itself, but 


arising from the chemical action which it under- |’ 


goes while in contact with the earthy and vegeta- 
Ble matter on which it may rest, and as clay as 
soon as it becomes super-saturated with water, 
ftom its great powers of retention, keeps that ele- 
ment in a state of stagnation, consequences inju- 
rious to the health of the plant, must inevitably 
be produced. To avoid this, we would recom- 
mend deep ploughing, in order that the greater 
scope may be given to percolation, and that the 
superabundant moisture may escape. 

In support of the position which we have as- 
sumed above, we will quote the following re- 
marks of Mr. Arthur Young, which appear to us 
to be perfectly analogous and in point. He says: 

“A grain of wheat when put into the ground at 
the depth of three inches, undergoes the following 
transformations. As soon as the farinaceous mat- 
ter which envelopes the frame of the young plant 
contained within it, is softened into a milky state, 
a germ is pushed out, and at the bottom of that 
germ, small roots soon follow. ‘The roots are 
gathering strength, whilst the germ, by the aid of 
the milky fluid, is shooting upwards, and when 
the milk is exhausted, jhe roots are in activity, 
and are collecting nourishment for the plant from 
the soil itself; but here, when the germ has fair- 
ly got above the surface, and become a plant, a 
set of upper roots are thrown out, close to the 
surface of the ground, which search all the super- 
ficial parts of the soil with the same activity as 
the under roots search the lower parts; and that 
part of the germ which separates the two sets of 
roots is now become a channel, through which 
the lower roots supply the plant with the nourish- 
ment they have collected. What an admirable 
contrivance to secure the prosperity of the plant! 
Two distinct sets of roots serve, in the first place 
to fix the plant firmly in the ground, and to col- 
lect ‘nourishment from every quarter. The up- 

per roots are appositely situated, to receive all the 
nourishment that comes naturally from the atmos- 
phere, or artificially as manure to the surface, and 
serve the farther purpose of being the base of 
new stems, which are tillered up, and so greatly 
— the productiveness of the plant.” 
Ip a loamy clay soil, a discreet judgment must 
Eto to plough of sufficient depth, to afford 
roots of the plan t ample room to search for 
food, and to ane. the sun and air an opportunity 





of diepensing their favigeatlag  talamace to ) the 


growing vegetation. On light sandy soils the 
depth of the fallow must be regulated by the same 
rules, for sun, air, and pure water, is just as essen- 
tial to the growth of all kinds of crops as good 


soil itself. 
Preparation of the Seed.—No seed wheat 


should be sown before it has been thoroughly 
winnowed and deprived of all extraneous sub- 
stances, and all grains which may float on the 
surface when the wheat is submitted to immer- 
sion in water, should be cast aside, as the chances 
are as ten to one, that they have been deprived of 
their germinating property, and of course would 
only encumber the earth. After the seed is 
thoroughly cleaned of these foreign and inert 
substances, it should be put in a strong ley made 
of ashes,—a solution of strong lime-water, or 
a pickle made of salt, of strength sufficient to 
float an egg or potato. The more than disastrous 
failure of the wheat crop the present season ren- 
der it especially necessary, that no precaution 
which prudence or foresight can invent, should 
be omitted to render the next crop as certain as 
it is within the power of man to make it. And if 
care in the preparation of seed was ever neces- 
sary, it is rendered more so now, by the great 
difficulty in procuring good seed wheat. It has 
been affirmed by many judicious and observing 
farmers, that the Smut in a succeeding crop may 
be avoided by submitting the grain to cleansing, 
by thorough washings in alkaline or saline solu- 
tions, and those who contend that the egg of the 
Hessian Fly is deposited on the kernel, maintain 
with great ingenuity, that it can be destroyed in 
the germ, by submitting it to the action of caustic 
and astringent solutions. If this be the case, pru- 
dence as well as duty would seem to indicate that 
those means should be used to effectuate so great 
a good. At all events, as the trouble is so trifling 
and the prospective benefit of such immense 
magnitude, the trial should be made. 

After the seed shall have been thus prepared, 
they should be taken out of the soak, drained, and 
rolled in recently slaked lime, plaster or unslaked | 9 
ashes. The three substances first named are pre- 
ferable, inasmuch as the sower would be able to 
distribute the seed with the greater certainty, ow- 
ing to their whiteness. 

With regard to the efficacy of washing, in the 
removal of Smut from seed wheat, the experiment 
of that great and good man, and observing agri- 
culturist, Mr. Arthur Young, should be received 
as conclusive : 

“He sowed 14 beds with the same wheat seed, 





which was black with smut; a bed was sown with 
this wheat without washing, and had $77 smutty 








kernels. A bed sia with seed, wathod 6 in ele 
water, produced $25 smutty kernéls,—w; 
lime-water, 48 do; washed in a ley of w 

$1 do; washed in arsenic and salt mixtore,9 
do ; steeped in lime-water 4 hours, 2 do; 

in ley 4 hours, $ do; steeped in arsenic ‘4 hours, 
1 do. Again, that which was steeped in ley, as 
before mentioned 12 hours, had none, and the 
steeped in the same kind of ley 24 hours, he 
none; that steeped in lime-water the same time, 
had none, while that steeped in arsenic the same 
time, had 5.” 

On the subject of the diseases of wheat, we vil 
make brief extracts from the work of that good 
and great man, Sir John Sinclair, whose demise 
we recently noticed. 

ON THE SMUT. ; 

“This disease is a singular degeneracy of the 
grains in the ear, by which the substance that 
should form flour in the grain, becomes entirely 
changed into a black powder similar to a puff ball, 
or dusty mushroom. It was formerly so common 
that in some countries it was not unusual, to see 
twice or thrice as many smutted ears of corn ¢ 
sound ones. Fortunately the means of preventing 
it, have long been in the power of every farmer, 
for any operation that completely frees the seed 
of smutty powder, or that destroys it by acrid 
corrosive, or poisonous applications, will have the 
effect of securing a clean crop.” 

“As a safeguard, it is an excellent practice when 
the wheat seed is first put into any liquid, to ru 
it very gently, through a riddle, when not only 
the smut balls, but the imperfect grains, and the 
seeds of weeds, will float, and may be skimmed 
off at pleasure, which is not the case when the 
seed is put hastily into the brine or water.” 

Numerous are the modes by which smut may 
be prevented ; as, 1. By pure cold water and lise; 
2. By boiling water; 3. By water impregnated 
with salt; 4. By urine pickle; end 5. By a” 
riety of other processes to be briefly enumerated. 

“1. Pure cold water and lime. So importantaa 

operation, as the preparation of seed wheat, ought 
not to be performed in a slovenly manner, if the 
object be, to secure with certainty, the ‘fature 
crop, from so destructive a disease as smut hs 
may be effected, however, by pure cold walef, 
provided the seed be washed in several walért 
repeatedly changed, until it be perfectly cleat, 
and then dried by quick-lime, slaked either with 
sea, or with boiling water.” 

“2, Boiling water and lime. This mixture 
when properly applied, is found to be 
Sometimes chalk lime, recently burnt, is put into 
a copper of boiling water, and as soon @8 the lime 
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js dissolved, the mixture, at this degree of heat, is 

upon the wheat, previously spread upon 
g stone floor, and the wheat and mixture are im- 
mediately well turned together with shovels. 
Sometimes the wheat, put into a common wicker 
basket, is dipped two or three times, in a mixture 
of hot water and quick lime, have been success- 
fully used, after the seed has been well washed 
and skimmed.” 

$. Salt water. It is a still more effectual prac- 
tice, to make use of either fresh water so impreg- 
nated with salt, that an egg will float in it, or of 
sea-water with such a quantity of salt dissolved in 
it,as to be equally strong, by which its specific 
gravity will be so increased, that all unsound 
grains will swim in the pickle. About a bushel 
of wheat at a time is put into a sufficient quantity 
of this pickle, in which, when stirred, all the light 
or diseased grains will rise to the top and may be 
skimmed off. The seed wheat is then separated 
from the pickle, spread upon the floor, and a suf- 
ficient quantity of new slaked lime, to dry the 
whole, sifted upon it.” 

“4, Urine Pickle. Some farmers are satisfied 
with merely sprinkling a heap of seed with stale 
urine ; and then drying it with lime ; but others 
are of opinion, that it should be done with great- 
er care. The wheat after being thoroughly 
dressed should first be washed in pure water, and 
all the weak grains, and other light substances, 
skimmed off, until the water remain quite clear, 
and no more grains when they are stirred, will rise 
to the surface, it should then be dipped for five, and 
not more than ten minutes, in a vessel containing 
stale human urine, then dried with quick lime, 
and the sooner it is sown afterwards the better. 
This steep is always effectual. 

This steeping of the seed, first in pure water, 
previous to its being immersed in urine, is at- 
fended with some additional trouble, but is an ex- 
cellent precaution, by which any risk of injury 
from the urine is prevented, should the grain not 
be immediately sown, which, however, is desira- 
ble. The grain thus first imbibes a harmless spe- 
cies of moisture, and the more acrid matter, only 
acts upon the surface, where the source of the e- 
vil is deposited. After the wheat has been pickled 
and dried with quick lime, if not immediately us- 
ed, it ought to be spread as thin as possible, up- 
on a stone floor to become dry. If it be put 
close together, and lie in that state for a day, not 
agrain will vegetate.” 

“Remedies against Rust or Mildew.” 1. Cuki- 
voting hardy sorts of wheat : 2. Early sowing : 8. 
Raising early varieties: 4. Thick sowing: 5. 
Changes of seed : 6. Consolidating the soil after 
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sowing : 7. Using saline manures: 8. Improving 
the course of crops: 9. Extirpating all plants that 
are receptacles of rust: and 10. Protecting the 
ears and roots of wheat by rye, tares, and other 
crops.” 

Putting in the seed. There is a diversity of o- 
pinion whether wheat should be harrowed in and 
then rolled, or whether it be not best to plough it 
in about three or four inches deep. Many good 
vouchers are at hand to prove that the latter me- 
thod is preferable, and that by thus putting it in, 
it will be prevented from being winter-killed. 
Where it is ploughed in, it should be rolled early 
in the spring following. 

Quantity of Seed to the acre. Less than 6 or 8 
pecks to the acre should not be sown, and under 
peculiar circumstances of fertility even two bush- 
els and a half might be safely put in. 

Rye. Your rye should be put in during this 
month or the next : the sooner it is sown, the bet- 
ter chance it will have to resist the frosts and of 
not being winter killed. Sandy or gravelly soils 
are best suited to its growth, and though many af- 
firm that it does not require that the land should 
be manured, we have no doubt ourself that a mo- 
derate portion of manure well rotted, of ashes, or 
lime, would have a very salutary effect. Whate- 
ver ground it may be put upon, every possible 
pains should be taken to have it in fine tilth. If 
it be not well pulverized, it will assuredly not 
thrive as well as might be desired. 

Quantity of seed to the acre. With regard to 
the precise quantity to be sown to the acre, a di- 
versity of opinion exists. In Europe from 2 to 
2} bushels have been sown with decided good ef- 
fect. In this country the practice which gene- 
rally prevails is 1 bushel to the acre. But whe- 
ther between these two extremes the well-judg- 
ing farmer would not find the golden medium, is 
a question which we deem worthy of considera- 
tion. If the seed rye be large, less will be re- 
quired ; but we think in most cases 6 pecks would 
not be found to be too much. 

Turnips. If you have not sown turnips, you 
may still do so up to the 15th of this month, and 
if the season be favorable, you will doubtless reap 
a good crop. In preparing your soil you cannot 
be too careful to have it finely pulverized. The 
proper manure for turnips is ashes, a compost of 
ashes, lime and earth, well rotted manure of any 
kind, or cow manure. After the ground is ready 
sow one pound of seed to the acre and rofl them 
in. When your turnips come up sprinkle over 
each acre ten bushels of ashes mixed with one of 













es high thin out to about the di of 12 iheh-. 
es apart, and unless the elements and fly combine. 
against you, you will havea good crop. 

Manure. Attend to your manure heap : if you 
have hogs in pen let all the weeds and refttse grass 
be thrown to them daily, and onee a week convey 
the manure they shall have made to your dung 
heap : if your hogs are at large, let all the- weeds 
and refuse vegetable matter of all kinds be throwin 
upon your dung heap and have them coveréd 
with earth, and be sure that there be tio drain t 
carry off the liquid part of your manure: 

If you have an apple or peach orehatd With 
your hogs and pigs into it, as they will eat up iny- 
riads of insects that would otherwise next spring 
and summer destroy your trees. We have oftén 
urged this practice upon our readers, and the more 
we think upon the subject, the more highly do we 
think of its propriety. ~ 

If you have any field that has been’ recently 
cleared, in which sprouts have grown upon the 
remaining stumps, cut them off and girdle that 
part of the trunks which are above ground. 

Timothy. Now is the time to put in your tim- 
othy seed. The ground should be well manurt- 
ed and brought toa very fine tilth. If you desire 
to cut your timothy next summer, sow it alone : 
if that be not your object you may put it in’ With 
your wheat or rye; or you may sow it with (ar- 
nips, taking care not to sow more than one-fourth 
the usual quantity of the latter seed when sown 
alone. In the spring, a top dressing of a comipost 
composed of 10 bushels of ashes and 1 of lime or 
plaster of paris would be found of great utility. 

The quantity of seed to the acre is from 8 to 
12 quarts. ‘ 

Burnet. This is a hardy grass and may be iow 
sown. ‘16 or 20 Ibs. of seed to the acre is the 
proper quantity. 

Rye Grass. If you sow now, you may ‘gftize 
upon it next season without injuring it. Two 
bushels of seed to the acre should be sown. The 
ground should be prepared as for any of the oth- 
er grasses. >: 

IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. _ 

Before we enter upon the detail of the kind of 
vegetables which require planting during this 
month, it may not be out of place to observe that 
every farmer and planter who values the support 
of his household, or who may desire to ensure for 
his table a good supply of vegetables, which. by 
the bye is a consideration which every head of a 
family should hold in the highest estimation, for 
there is nothing more promotive of solid comfort, 








plaster of paris. After tliey are about two inch- 
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nor evincive of a greater degrée of attention to the 








































necessities of elegant hospitality than a well stor- 
ed garden. Certainly there is nothing so accept- 
able to the eye of taste, as a table judiciously set 
off with various vegetable productions. 

Spinach. If you have already provided your- 
‘gelf with a crop of spinach, and it is, as it ought 
to be, sufficiently advanced to require it, clean it 
from weeds, and then thin the plants so as to leave 
room enough for the expansion of the leaves and 
vigorous growth of the plants, say 4 or 5 inches 
between each plant. 

With respect to securing a supply for winter 
and spring use, you cannot too early in this month 
prepare and seed your ground. You should not 
delay 2 day, for the sooner it is put in the more 
certainty there will be of its being what you 
would wish it to be—a luxurious crop. The best 
kind to sow now, because of its ability to endure 
frost, is the prickly seeded kind, though many 
gardeners of experience and judgment prefer what 
is called the Burdoch spinach. 

Among your crop of spinach you may sow the 
hardier kinds of lettuce. 

Cabbage. If you desire to have early cabbages 
next season, you must avail yourself of the pre- 
sent moment. Sow your seed any time between 
this and the 15th of the month, the earlier the 
better. 

The kinds which are best to be sown are the 
Early Scotch York, Early London Battersea, 
Sugar Loaf, early Bullock’s-heart, early George, 
Paris Dwarf, Large York, Early Harvest, Flat 
Dutch, and Cape Savoy or green curled. 

Sow the seed in beds of good garden mould, 
and either cover or rake them in, so that they may 
be buried about a quarter of an inch deep. Ifthe 
weather should prove dry, water the plant beds 
every evening until the plants are up, and in about 
five weeks they will be fit for being planted out. 

Lettuce, Sow your lettuce now to be planted 

out in warm borders next month for spring use. 
The, Brown Dutch, large White Cabbage, and 
large green headed lettuces are among the best 
kinds. 
Radishes. Now is the time to put in your fall 
and winter radishes, and we would remark, that 
the black, white, and yellow Spanish rank among 
the favourites of the epicurean judges. 

Endives. Plant out your Endives. Winter 
Cresses and all the small saladings should now 
be sown. 

Celery—Earth up your celery planta, taking 
care not to cover the hearts—let your work be 
done on a dry day. 





about three fourths of an inch deep, as early in 
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you may sow your cauliflower seed. Select a 
rich spot, dig your bed about 9 feet wide, rake 
well, and immediately sow your seed, then rake 


you prefer so doing, aftersowing the seed you may 
spread over the bed a quarter of an inch of rich 
light earth in depth. If the weather should be 
dry, the bed should be watered before and after 
the plants are up. 

Strawberries.—As you may not have had time 
last month to prepare your beds and finish your 
transplantations of strawberries, do so now, and 
thus secure to your family one of the greatest lux- 
uries, as well as one of the most healthful, of the 
family of fruits. 


RHUBARB. 

This delightful vegetable has been too long 
neglected by the horticulturists of our country, 
and we take this opportunity of commending it 
to the favourable notice of our readers. As an 
ingredient for tarts, there is nothing superior to 
it. Those who have cultivated it, say with great 
truth and propriety that it is preferable to the 
gooseberry for such culinary purposes: and it is 
so prolific in its growth that a dozen, or a dozen 
and a half of plants is sufficient for a family.— 
But if it is valuable as a desart, it is still more so 
for its medicinal virtues, and has no equal in those 
distressing affections of bowels which so afflict 
our children and carry them off by hundreds each 
summer. No head of a family who regards the 
health of his offspring should be without some 
dozen of plants in his garden, as in them he will 
have a sure and certain curative for the diseases 
to which we have before alluded. A friend in 
whose judgment and veracity we have every con- 
fidence, assures us, that an interesting little daugh- 
ter of his was thoroughly cured by eating pies 
and other culinary preparations of the Rhubarb, 
after laboring fora long time under a chronic 
Diarrhea, which had so debilitated her, that hope 
of her recovery was abandoned. 
The time for sowing the seed is November, 
and we take this early occasion of commending 
it to notice, in order that our remote subscribers 
may, if it so please them, avail themselves of the 
information herein contained, for we are solicit- 
ous to see it brought into general culture. 
The following directions for its culture, we 
copy from Thorburn’s catalogue : 
Rhubarb.—Sow in a rich, dry, sandy loam, 


the spring as possible; (if done in November, 
they will vegetate in spring with more certainty; ) 





them in about a quarter of an inch deep: or if 


[September 6, 169g 
frequently, though with little at a time; andbg 
very careful to protect them from the mi ‘ 
sun, till they get tolerably strong, for if ex 
fully to it doring their infant state, few will eg. 
cape destruction. A wide board placed sidewisg 
on the south side, projecting over the plates 
little, will serve this purpose effectually, without 
depriving them of the benefit of the circulatj 
air. The first season is their critical period: ' 
having survived that, they have nothing to fear, 
In November, the leaves having decayed, cover 
the crowns of the plants two inches deep with 
earth from the intervals. In April strip off the 
covering till you see the tops of the plants; give 
all the ground a slight digging ; dress it neatly, 
keep the beds well hoed, and always free from 
weeds. Jt is much better by slips from the old 
roots, in the spring months. The seed starts 
very readily, if sown in the autumn, but vege 
tates rather slowly in the spring. The flower. 
stalks should never be suffered to run to flower, 
but taken off as soon as they arise. 

One grower for the Edinburgh market, whos 
few years ago found great difficulty in selling 40 
or 50 dozen bunches of stalks in a morning, 
now sells from $ to 400 dozen bunches. 

Inconceivable quantities of this plant are also 
raised for the London and other markets in E 
land, by forcing and in the natural way. We 
copy the following account of Knight’s plan of 
forcing it, from Loudon’s comprehensive and 
invaluable “ Encyclopedia of Gardening.” 

“ The root of every perennial herbaceous plant 
contains within itself, during winter, al) the or- 
ganizable matter which it expends in the spring 
in the formation of its first foilage and flower 
stems; and it requires neither food nor light to 
enable it to protrude these, but simply heat and 
water: and if the root be removed entire, a 
soon as its leaves become lifeless, it will be 
found to vegetate, after being replanted, as 
strongly as it would have done, if it had retained 
its first position. These circumstances led ma 
in the last winter, to dig up the roots of many 
plants of the common rhubarb, (which I had 
raised from cuttings in the preceding spring) and 
to place them in a few large and deep pots, each 
pot being made to receive as many as it would 
contain. Some fine sandy loam was then wash 
ed in, to fill entirely the interstices between the: 
roots, the tops of which were so placed as to be 
level with each other, and about an inch below 
the surface of the mould in the pots, which were 
covered with other pots of the same size, invert" 
ed upon them: being then placed in a vinery, 
(in a situation where nothing else could be made 
to thrive on account of want of light,) and being 
copiously supplied with water, the plants vege- 
tated rapidly and strongly : and from each pot # 
obtained three successive crops, the leaf-stalks of 
the two first being crowded so closely as nearly 
totouch each other over the whole surface 
the pots. : 
“As soon as the third crop of leaves was brok- 
en off, and a change of roots became necessary, 
those taken from the pots were planted in the 
open ground, their tops being covered about an 
inch deep with mould, and I have reason to be 
lieve, from present appearances, that they will 








Caulifiowers.—From the 20th of this month, 


when the young plants appear, keep them free 


I live and recover strength, if given a year of rest, 
from weeds; if the weather be dry, water them to be fit for forcing ras ; Should they, however, 
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perish, it is of ve little consequence; as year- 
Se ‘4 or even from seeds, 
sown in autumn in rich soil, will be found suffi- 
ciently strong for use. The heat of a hot-bed, a 
kitchen, or other room, and on the approach of 
ing, (probably at any period after the middle 
of January,) a cellar will afford a sufficiently 
igh temperature ; and the advantage in all cases 
wi be that of obtaining from one foot of sur- 
face as much produce as in the natural state of 
wih of the plants would occupy twenty feet, 
and in the shady space of the vinery or peach- 
house, not applicable to other purposes,and with- 
out incurring any additional expense in fuel, or 
doing injory to the soil, a succession of abun- 
dant crops may be raised.” 

In taking the stalks, remove a little earth, and 
bend down the leaf you would remove, slip it off 
from the crown, without breaking or using the 
knife. The stalks are fit to use when the leaf is 
half-expanded; but a larger produce is obtained 
by letting them remain till in full expansion. 

Dr. Kitchiner gives several directions for cook- 
ing rhubarb, which must make excellent dishes: 
we can speak to the goodness of one of them. It 
is rather a watter of surprise, that this plant 
should be so little an object of cultivation in this 
country, when it is known to succeed so well, and 
farnishes a delicious repast for the table, early in 
the spring, before any fruit arrives at sufficient 
maturity for that purpose. 

“Peel and wash one or two dozen sticks of 
thubarb; put them in a stew pan, with the peel of 
alemon, a bit of cinnamon, two cloves, and as 
much moist sugar as will sweeten it; set it over 
a fire,and reduce it to a marmalade ; p%ss it 
through a hair sieve; then add the peel of a le- 
mon, and half a nutmeg grated, a quarter of a 
pound of good butter, and the yolks of four eggs 
and one white, and mix all well together; line a 
pie dish, that will just contain it, with a good 
puff paste; put the mixture in and bake it half 
an hour.” 

“Prepare rhubarb as above; cut it into small 
pieces into a tart-dish; sweeten with loaf-sugar 
pounded ; cover it over with a good short crust 
paste ; sift a little sugar over the top, and bake 
half an hour in a rather hot oven; serve it up 
cold.” 

_ The following mode for making sherbet from 
It, Is given by the same author: “Boil six or eight 
sticks of rhubarb (quite clean) ten minutes in & 
quart of water; strain the liquor through a tamis 
into a jug, with the peel of a lemon cut very 
thin, and two tablespoonsful of clarified sugar ; 
let it stand five or six hours, and it is fit to drink.” 
IN THE NURSERY. 

Your apples, peaches, almonds and nectarines, 
may be continued to be budded until the latter 
part of this month, if the weather should continue 
mild. 

The ground in which you may intend to plant 
out any fruit trees the next and Succeeding month, 
should now be ploughed up, in order to give the 


vegetable matter an opportunity of mellowing by 
the time you wish to transplant your young trees, 
and afford a much better opportunity to the roots 
© produce new and healthy fibres. 
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In the latter part of this month, you may layer 
down your gooseberries, currants, honeysuckles, 
and al! other shrubs of a similar nature. 

Thoroughly clean your nursery beds, 





SALE OF A CROP OF LAST YEAR’S WHEAT. 

Baptist Mezick, Esq , sold, we learn, on Thurs- 
day last, his entire crop of wheat grown in 1835, 
at his beautiful estate about twenty miles from 
Baltimore, on the Chesapeake, for $2.40 for 
white, and 2.20 for red, per bushel. These 
are fine prices, and will remunerate this gentle- 
man well for its cultivation, and the interest of 
the money while he kept it on hand ; but high as 
they evidently are for wheat, we do not believe 
that it has yet reached its maximum price :—and, 
indeed, unless we should have liberal importa- 
tions from across the ocean, it will be a difficult 
task to say what price it may not reach before 
the harvesting of the next year’s crop. 





A NEW BREED OF SHEEP. 

The subjoined advertisement was cut out of 
the Hampshire Chronicle, an English paper, of 
the 20th of May last, and sent to us by a friend 
for publication. We thank him for his polite at- 
tention, and insert it with pleasure. The infor- 
mation it contains we know will be gratefully re- 
ceived by our readers, as it will give probably the 
first notice of a very superior new breed of 
sheep, that has appeared in our country. 


TO SHEEP BREEDERS. 
A Pill for Prejudice. 


One hundred _ half-bred Cotswold and Down 
Tegs, bred by myself and brother; and fed by 
Mr. Cannon, Maidenhead, Berks, shorn on the 
15th of March last, then 13 1-2 months old, pro- 
duced, on an average, nine pounds of wool each. 
Ten were immediately sold at 65s. ten at 62s. 
and the last 20 culls of thg hundred, at 55s. 
each, out of their wool, for which 2s. per lb. has 
been refused. Calculating the wool at this price, 
the 100 tegs have produced 400]. or 41. per 
head. | pe in vain for a parallel in the pres- 
ent, ora record of a similar price in any past 
age, Pegx’s Bixt, or 12s. 6d. notes turned into 
20s. gold pieces, notwithstanding: The eight 
half-bred Tegs I exhibited at Romsey produced 
80 1-4 lbs. of wool; over 10 Ibs. each. The 
two years old ram (half breed) 15 1-4 Ibs. clean 
and well washed—all of which may be seen. 

On 770 acres of arable and meadow land, we 
keep 620 breeding ewes and 220 tegs, being 70 
over a sheep to an acre, always at fold, and al- 
ways at home. Can our crack Down Breeders 
declare to the latter point with a like number in 
proportion to acres? Five years impartial trial 
of this cross emboldens me to declare myself 
open to the world, to match it against any other 





weight and value of fleece, symmetry of caréase, 
quality of mutton, capacity for folding, with 
aptitude to fatten and arrive at early maturity, 
lam, &e. , 
J. T. ‘TPwynam." » 

Whitchurch Farm, Hants, May, 1836... 

Mr. T'wynam in a letter remarks, ‘that these 
Sheep are a New Breed of his own fancy—and 
have been produced by crossing the Hampshire 
Down, with the New Leicester—and whose 
equal he has two successive years challenged 
the World to produce. 

M. GOOLD, New-York. 





[From Chaptal's Agricultural Chemistry.) 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE BEET ROOT, AND 
THE EXTRACTION OF SUGAR FROM AT. 


(Continued.) 


ON THE DISTILLATION OF BEET MOLASSES, 

The molasses from beets, when exhausted of 
its sugar, has not the pleasant taste of that fur- 
nished by the sugarcane, but retains a bitter taste 
which renders it fit only for distillation. 

The product in molasses is as great as that in 
sugar: each of the grandes-batardes in which 
the product of the first boiling is crystallized, 
yields 40 Ibs. of molasses, and 45 }bs, of brown 
or unrefined sugar: these 40 lbs. of molasses, 
boiled over, produce 6 lbs. of sugar and $4 Ibs. 
of molasses ; thus from two boilings are ab- 
tained $4 lbs. of molasses, and 51 |bs. brown 
sugar. 

As this sugar is not pure, it is necessary, im: 
order to refine it, that it should be melted down, 
crystallized and whitened. By these operations 
some molasses and some sirup is extracted from 
it. The molasses flows from the moulds when 
they are placed upon the jars, after the brown 
sugar has crystallized ; the sirup is formed dur- 
ing the process of claying; this is boiled over to: 
obtain the sugar dissolved in it, and the molasses 
remaining is mixed with that in the jars to be 
distilled. 

The weight of molasses obtained by these va- 
rious operations is nearly equal to that of the: 
brown sugar. 

Supposing that I wish to produce fermentation 
of 445 lbs. of molasses, to prepare it for distil-. 
lation: J proceed in the following manner. I 
throw the whole quantity of molasses into a vat, 
and there add to it such a quantity of water as, 
shall cause the liquor to mark 7 or 8 degrees of | 
concentration. I stir the mixture with the great- , 
est care, so as to unite the two fluids thoroughly, 
The vat is situated in an apartment of the man- 
ufactory, where the temperature is, by means of 
a stove, kept constantly at 20 or 22 degrees, and 
I take care that the liquor be raised to 15 or 16 
degrees before the yeast is added to it. 

To make the leaven, which must be prepared 
on the morning of the day in which it is to be 
used, I form 25 lbs. of rye meal into a paste with 
molasses, and then dilute the paste with boiling 
water, to which I gradually add one quart of 
pure molasses, kneading the mass thoroughly till 
it is of the consistepcy of porridge : the heat of 
it in this state should be 20 or 26 deg. When’ 





breed, taking as the criterion of merit, the com- 





bination of those rare but grand desiderata, 


this leaven is fo for a first operation, a little 
beer, yeast or leavén of wheat flower, should be 
added to it. . 
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The bucket is covered over and set into a 
place sufficiently warm to produce fermentation : 
the yeast soon begins to swell and rises seven or 

t inches in the bucket; at the end of twelve 
or fourteen hours it is ready foruse. The yeast 
is thrown by small portions at a time into the 
yat,the liquor in which is stirred during the 


* whole time. 


Fermentation commences in the course of 
two or three hours, and continues two or three 


ae concentration of the liquid is gradually 
diminished, and at the end of the operation falls 
to 2 deg. 

Those substances foreign to the saccharine 
sinc! le contained in beets do not ferment, they 

erefore prevent the degree of concentration 
from being less than 2 deg. 

The next process is that of distillation ; the 
liquer is poured into the boiler of the alembic 
through a cloth strainer, by which all the meal 
and bran contained in it are separated ; without 
this precaution, the liquor would often ascend 
during distillation into the worm. 

When distillation is carried on in the irnprov- 
ed alembics, the first alcohol which passes marks 
$6 deg. of the hydrometer ; it becomes gradu- 
ally: weaker, till it stands at only 10 or 12 deg; 
the-operation is then arrested. The mixture of 
the products forms spirit marking from 22 to 25 


after taste of this spirit is so bitter as to 
diminish its value in commerce: I have been 
able to correct this fault by mixing about 2 1-4 
Ibs. of animal charcoal with the liquor of each 
boiling ; this is 90 gallons: the ‘spirit obtained 
by this process differs but little from wine- 
brandy. 

TI redistil] nearly all the spirit over a naked 
fire, employing for it the same proportion of 
animal charcoal, and convert it into alcohol of 
34 deg. 

The sale of the alcohol is more easy and pro- 
fitable than that of the spirits, as this quality of 
alcohol is in much request among the manufac- 
tdrers of colors for dissolving their resins. 

I once thought that it would be more advan- 
tageous to leach the mass of the beets in order 
to mix the juice thus obtained with the molasses 
and to ferment them together, but experience 
has undeceived me; the juice ferments and the 
molasses does not then undergo decomposition, 


it is found in the boiler unchanged. { have found 


the tame results to be produced, when I have 
mixed the must of grapes with molasses. 

200 kilogrammes yield upon distillation about 
19 gallons of spirit of 22 deg. : these 18 gallons 
produce 6 1-2 gallons of alcoho! at $4 deg. The 
— of the operation may be calculated 
One man, who conducts all the operations and 
distillation of it in one day, 1 franc 50 centimes. 


Ten kilogrammes of rye, 1 « 
Pit coal, + | “ (74 
Animal charcoal, 0 50 “ 





Total Gefrancs 0 
The conversion of this spirit into alcohol of $40 
‘eosts as follows : 


Pit coal, 4 Fane 50 centimes. 
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Anima! charcoal, 0 50 
Total, 5 francs 0 
From this it appears that the profits are not 
great, but distillation gives an actual value to mo- 
lasses which is worth nothing. 
ON THE PRODUCTS OF A BEET SUGAR MANU- 
FACTORY. 


In the estimate which follows, I have always 
valued the products at the lowest rate, and the 
expenses at the highest. 

In estimating the value of the products of a 
sugar manufactory, | will suppose that 10,000 Ibs. 
of beet roots are operated upon each day ; how- 
ever as beets cannot be employed till after they 
have been carefully trimmed, there is perhaps a 
loss of one-sixth part of that weight; thus in 
order actually to work upon 10.000 Ibs. of beets, 
it is necessary to employ 12,000 Ibs. so as to al- 
low for this loss. 

The products of a sugar manufactory are of 
two kinds; the first consists of the sugar, the 
second is furnished by the molasses, the mash, 
and the trimmings of the beet root. 


OF THE PRODUCT IN SUGAR. 


The product of the concentrated sirup ob- 
tained from 10,000 Ibs. of trimmed beets will fill 
eight moulds, each of which will contain 47 lbs. 
of good brown sugar; this makes 376 lbs. 
The molasses obtained from the 

moulds furnishes one-sixth as 

much sugar as is obtained by 
the first operation, equal to 





62 2-8 





Total, 498 2-3 lbs. 


This quantity of brown sugar will, when re- 
fined, produce at least 40-100 of very good dou- 
ble refined sugar; and 15-100 of sugar of an in- 
ferior quality obtained from the molasses and 
sirups; the whole quantity of sugar being 
55-100. 

According to this, the average quantity obtain- 
ed by an operation skilfully conducted is, 

In sugar of the first quality, 187 Ibs. 

In sugar of the second quality, 60 


Total, 247 lbs. 
ON THE SMBONDARY PROFITS. 


The operations upon 10,000 Ibs. of beets per 
day produce, 
In mash 2,514 1-2 Ibs. 
In molasses about 280 
The trimmings of 10,000 lbs. 2,226 
ON THE VALUE OF THE PRODUCTS. 

84 kilogrammes (187 !bs.) of 
good refined sugar at 2° 
francs 5 centimes per kilo- 
gramme, 

80 kilogrammes, (60 |bs.) of 
middling sugar, at 2 francs 
25 centimes per kilogramme, 67 50 


Total, 277 francs 50 


To give a value to the secondary products of 
the operation upon 10,000 Ibs. of beet roots it is 
necessary to deduce it from the price which they 
bear in commerce, or from that of the articles, 
the places of which they supply. 








210 francs 0 





1. I have estimated the weight of the trim, 
mings of 19,000 Ibs. of beet roots to be 2.099 
Ibs.; but these trimmings contain nearly one-he 
their weight in earth, and are fit only for fi 
swine; they will supply the nourishment for 
or $0 of these animals during the time that 
operations upon the beets are continued, The 
value of the trimmings may be fixed at 2 frang 
and 50 centimes. 

2. The product in mash is far more valuable: 
this substance forms excellent food for animals 
especially horned cattle: cows and sheep they 
are fed upon it give large quantities of milk, « . 

The mash contains about 65-100 of the nutge 
tive principle of the beets, since only water ang 
about 9-100 of sugar or molasses can be extrag 
ted from them. 

This article of food does not produce the same 
evil as dry fodder, which lessens the quanity of 


neither does it produce the purging and leannégs 
which are often occasioned by the use of green 
and watery herbage. 

The mash is prepared in winter, and it igat 
that season that animals experience the greatest 
need of this kind of food. 

One kilogramme of this mash and one quarter 
of a kilogramme of dry fodder, is more than 
enough to feed a merino sheep that gives suck. 

If the price of the mash is estimated at 
12 francs per 1000 Ibs. the value of the 
each day will be 30 francs. 

3. As the molasses has no other value than 
that which it receives from distillation, it can be 
estimated only by the products of this operation, 
and as the price of spirit varies greatly, it is im- 
possible to settle it. 

Since my establishment was formed, I have 
sold aleohol of 35 deg. at various prices betweet 
160 and 500 francs per cask. 

I do not think that the value of the molasses 
should be estimated higher than 9 francs for 50 
kilogrammes ; 10,000 Ibs. of beet roots product 
130 kilogrammes ; this is then an amount of 12 
francs per day. 

(To be continued.) 





From the Northampton (Mass.) Courier, Aug. 24. 


Chinese Mulberry—Although defoliation might 
injure or destroy some trees and vegetables, the 
leaves being to the vegetable what lungs and st 
mach are to animal life, it does not follow that 
all trees and vegetables suffer alike by defolia- 
tion. The grasses, the box, the willow,and some 
others, may be cut, headed down, or the leaves 
plucked, almost for an indefinite period, without 
effecting destruction. Do not old pastures pro 
duce better and sweeter grasses by frequent crop 
ping, than when first laid down? Shall it thes 
be thought wonderful that the Chinese Morus 
Multicaulis will bear defoliation several times 
during the same season? From experiments a 
ready made, it appears that this valuable plant 
has been plucked of its leaves for feeding worms 
not less than four or five times, without any 
jury to its growth—but the leading shoots 
not be topped—and every successive crop of 
leaves are improved in number and w , 





the same time the wood is acquiring ' 
fature use. If the object be the formationol 
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milk, and obstructs the intestines of neat cattle, 
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wood, then take olf the leading-end of the tree 
or shoot. Another excellency of the Chinese 
mulberry is the richness of its leaf for feeding 
worms; while 190 pounds of white mulberry 
leaves are required to feed worms sufficient to 
make one bushel of cocoons, 75 to°80 of the 
Morus Multicaulis will do the same thing; and 
while it is a fuli day’s work to pick 100 lbs. of 
white mulberry leaves—with the same labor 
500 lbs. of the Morus Multicaulis might be col- 
lected. And while it is generally allowed that 
it requires about $000 worms fed on white mul- 
berry to make one bushel of cocoons, the same 
quantity of cocoons have the present year been 
made with 2000 worms fed with the Chinese 
mulberry. 


Silk Worms have had an unexampled bad 
summer. The amount of wet and cold weather 
has been very prejudicial to their prosperity. 
They need dry air and a warm temperature, and 
consequently those who have fed worms this sea- 
son have been obliged to take every precaution 
to prevent their dying. Still, more than ordina- 
ry numbers have in this way been killed. and the 
cocoons are unusually defective. Great numbers, 
we have noticed, in the cocooneries, have begun 
winding, and after enclosing themselves but 
slightly with floss silk, have suspended operations 
and died. The cold has a very pernicious effect. 
We have noticed the worms various times this 
summer, when the thermometer was slightly de- 
pressed in the morning, lying in a perfect state of 
stupor, apparently dead. A change in the atmos- 
phere of but few degrees, had the effect to rouse 
some of them up, and then they would move 
quick and eat voraciously. Tiere is much both 
curious and interesting to be found out by atten- 
tively noticing the habits and transformations of 
this mysterious little worm. 

American Tuscan.—We were shown a beau- 
tiful Bonnet last week, made at Goshen, by Miss 
W. Cathcart, in imitation of the Tuscan straw. 
It was manufactured of red top grass, having a 
lustrous and beautiful polish, and the silk with 
which the braid was sewed together, was also the 
result of Miss Cathcart’s industry. The materi- 
als with which this beautiful article was manufac- 
tured, were all raised on her father’s farm—and 
the beauty of it is, the simplicity of the process 
by which the silk was made. She had only a few 
worms, and the silk was reeled upon the common 
domestic reel, twisted upon an ordinary wheel, 
and wove inacommon loom. Now this little 
simple fact shows, that every farmer’s daughter 
can raise silk, as Miss C. had no experience and 
but little instruction on the subject. 


Palm Leaf Brooms are becoming an extensive 
atticle of manufacture. The high price of broom 
brush, and consequently corn brooms, has set the 
Ingenious ones contriving a little, and they have 
m up @ nice article, made from the palm leaf. 

ey sell from a shilling to twenty-five cents, and 
ae-said to be a good article. Three loads from 
New Hampshire for New York, passed through 

18 town the otherday. The old adage is dou- 


machine which he calls the Potato Cutter, by 
which, in three minutes time, a bushel of pota- 
toes, turnips, apples, pumpkins, and other fruit, 
may be cut sufficiently fine for sheep, cows, and 


other cattle. ‘The price of the machine is from 
$2 to 2.50. It may be seen at the Cattle Show, 
Oct. 12th, 1836, in this town. We hope some 
of our mechanics will invent a simple cheap-ma- 
chine for rasping beets, applicable to family use, 
as we are satisfied it can be done. 





Crops in Pennsylvania.—The Mercer (Pa.) 
Luminary of the 22d inst. remarks as follows; 


“Our farmers have finished their grain and 
hay harvest; with the exception of oats, the 
greater part of which is also got through with. 
They have had delightful weatter for harvesting 
—not so warm as to be oppressive, nor so wet 
asto retard their Jabor. So far as we learn, 
there is an average crop of wheat avd rye, not- 
withstanding the appearances in the early part of 
the season were very unfavorable. There has 
been more hay cut the present harvest in the 
county, than during any former year, and all got 
up in prime order. The same may be said of 
the oats crop—it is a most abundant one. A 
very heavy rain which fell last week, has given a 


fresh start to corn, buckwheat, &c. which alsoj g 


promise very fairly in some parts of the county, 
but in others they will be deficient. On the 
whole, our farmers have cause of gratitude to 
Him who has promised the annual return of 
“seed time and harvest.” 





Corn Crop in Pennsylvania.—The York Ga- 
zette says :— The prospect for a most abundant 
crop of this vegetable is now highly encouraging 
and will be fully realized, provided it is not nip- 
ped by an untimely frost. We have been infor- 
med by a person who has seen it, that there is 
corn growing on Spring Mount Farm, in York 
township, the property of Mr. Samuel Spangler, 
ona single stalk of which there are seven ears 
growing.” 





Crops in Frederick county—We understand 
that the failure of the wheat crops in this county 
are likely to be in some measure compensated by 
the luxuriant growth of the corn. We have 
heard several farmers declare that they have ne- 
ver seen such crops before. In addition to this, 
the quantity of buckwheat, which has been sow- 
ed. and which perfumes the whole air, promises 
to be some substitute for the loss of wheat. The 
season has thus far been very favorable to the 
latter article—Fredericktown Herald. 


Cotton Crop of Mississippi.—The Vicksburg 
(Miss.) Register estimates the present cotton 
crop of that State at one hundred millions of 
pounds, and in value at from fifteen to eighteen 
millions of dollars. The advance of this State 
in wealth and population, during the last five 
years, is almost unparalleled. According to the 
Grand Gulf Advertiser, the last has doubled, 
while the first has more than quadrupled, during 
this period. The population of that State is now 










DURHAM STOCK FOR SALE. .- 


THE Editor of the Farmer and Gardener has for en 
at his residence 2 miles from Baltimore, on the 
delphia ke road, the following full bred 
Short-horn Durham. 


Bull Brilliant, a large sized animal of the 
Durham short-horn breed. He is white with 
and has a thin and most delicate skin of the colour o 
cream, evidently evincing his speriority for the dé 
he has sired several animals of reputation ; one of: 
calves the last epring weighed 84 1-2 pqunds. when tak- 
en from its dam. He is perfectly docile. His. price is 
$300. He was got in England, and calved in Frederick 
county, Md. on the 12th May, 1829. His dam was 
Matchless, got #y Favorite, , purchased at tho sale of the 
late R Colling, a celebrated breeder) son of Favorite, 
dam by H. Allison’s gray bull, sire Orlando, that died on 
the passage from Liverpool, out of Rosina, from York- 
shire, which bull gained the highest prize premium of 10 
sovereigns ata cattle show in Manchester, England. 
Until disposed of, this fine bul] will stand at the resi- 
dence of the editor of this paper at $5 per cow, and as 
an inducement to those who may have cows sending his 
services, the editor wili obligate himself to give $15 for 
any female calf which may be borne to Brilliant, when 6- 
week sold, whose dam is a deep milker. 


HE HAS ALSO FOR SALE, 
* That celebrated and beautiful full bred improved short- 
horn Durham Cow, raised by that distingn shad and wns 
cious breeder, John Barney, Esq. which was so admired 


li 


a 


silky hide and buttyracious skin, and as a proof of her 
ness as a milker, the editor would remark, that she gives, 
when fresh with proper treatment, 16 quarts of milk per 
ay. 

Besides these fine animals, he has the following on — 
commission for sale, viz. 

That thorough bred improved ghort-horn Durham ‘bull 

Superior- he is a beautiful roan, was bred by 
Williams, Esquire, of Massachusetts, and was 
ly, 1831, 


Superior was got by Frederick, dam Yellow Rose. by 
Young Denton, (963) 

g- d. Arabella (imported) by North Star (460) 

g g-d Aurora, by Comet (155) 

. g- d. do by Henry 

.g- g.d. by Danby, (949) 

erick was got by Wye ‘'omet 

Tulip by. Young Denton (963) 

Tube Rose 2d (imported) 

d. Tube Rose 

. g Tulip Comet (157) 

g- g- g- g- 4. Cherry by Ladrone. . 


Arabella and Young Denton were sent out by Samuel 
Williams, the ‘American banker in London, to his bro- 
ther in Massachusetts to improve the cattle of this coan- 
try, and, says our informan:, never did a man hit more 
luckily ; for the stock from young Denton have not only 
proved of fine size and form, but deep milkers. 

Superior has two crosses per Denton, and is a =e 
square, compact built animal, straight on the back 
legs, broad on the loin and hips, chest deep’ and broad 
short and small in the leg, rather heavy in the head and 
neck. §So far he has proved a sure and good stock getter. 
$50 have been refused for his calves by native cows. Hig 
price deliveratle in Baltimore is Ki 
Also, a Hampshire Down Buck, 7 years old—price 
$'00—and : 

A South Down Buck, 1 year old this epring—priee 


50. 
é G3-All letters upon the subject of the purchase of eith- 
er of these animals, must be post paid. jy 
f ——— ——_—— na ——___] 
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we true, that “necessity is the mother of inven- 


said to number $28,000 persons. 





in Pennsylvania—do. in Frederick county, Maryland— 
prices carrent, advertisements, &c. 


































at the fair last fall. She is of a fashionable roan color,of  * x 
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BALTIMORE PRODUCE MARKET. MARKET. A GARDENER WANTED. 
; ue ¢ are carefully corrected erevy No rs: | PER. | FROM.) TO- A single man of undoubted character for sobriety, im 
Ke pee “ ' PER saeou To APPLES, occcecraseecerccesesererer® pg ng dustry and honesty, and who hasa thorough 
Beans, white field, .-++++-+++++**- {bushel.| 1 75| —— | Bacom, hams,new, Balt. cured---+|50und.| 15 16 | ledge of gardening—whv is competent to manage a large 
a the hoof, .++ecereseees Shoulders,..+. «do--++ree- “ Opell garden, pleasure ground, and hot house, and to dis 
Peay aR ’ (ro0kbe. 6 75| 8 00 Middlings & mn 134 | Superinte:d several bands that would be placed 2 
Coas We ceeecereaerererere| ‘ dno gr eweee eeeeetee eum , ‘ 
Me Rteairs . dos cecdscsectcoce nesel. jo 94 Assorted, country,--+*s+**| = * 114 13} him—will bear of a permanent situation in the 
Corton, Virginia, «----+++++*++***/pound.| ——| —— Burrer, priest, in Ibs. & half lbs.) « 20 3} — apy ores is — — and debe a 
“ [DBysoecrerere rs agama Nae EF PTR EA Ea pply to the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener, Ba 
| gpceng OS yA 1 4 20 Ciwer, nt a Rn OATES SEE barrel. - as timore. : f et, Bab 
? Louisiana 19——Alabama) « [treat 2) pm vmecerterd six weeks old---+| each. | 4 50 | 6 00 All = by letter must be post-paid. ‘ 
PeaTHers, PrevTritt tite und. 50 52 Jows, new inilc Pe “ 25 00 45 00 “ 
BRCM. {tsecdtiassees-+o-ssecs| bushel. ceaiitind 1 560 BY, coccccvocccecccsooccocs se 9g 00 \12 00 CAULIFLOWER SEED. — — 
Proont *'eat—Bestwh. wht fam.| parrel.| 12 00} —— Corw Meat, for family use,-------|100]bs.|; —— | 2 00 T offer sor sale a superior lot of early Cauliflower geg§. 
> } mor “ Ariat, epee one Rre, soe teececcessevess ' “oe }—— i ~! for fall sowing, to insure a certain crop of large Heady 
5 o. Superfine,.---|  « Ty = GBj.eccevececerececencessccesese| GOZEN.| —— of this very desirable vegetable, the seed shoul 
SaperHow. st.in goodde’d) = « 9 00| -—-| Fisn, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, |barrel.|10 00 | —— | in the month of September in frames and slanted aa 
“ ‘€ wagon price,, « | 8 50| 8 75 No. 2, «© | 9 50 | —— |rich well tilled light soil. R. SINCLAIR, Jr, 
—- OXtra,.ccoee veel 66 ——| 9 50 si Ny 4 opesetone oe * {3 50 | 3 62 aug 30 Light near Pratt-st. wht. 
1, beveeeeaverereres “ 9 00; 9 50 ackerel, No. 1, —.++—-~INO. 66 —— | 9 00 
Geetachdnes.....i.-¢o-| « | ——| 9 95 No. 3, « | |g 00 FRESH CABBAGE SEEDS. 
Be Meieccsce toc catsa8s-| “ 5 75} 6 00 Cod, salted,..+++esereceeeee| cwt- | 3 00 | 3 25 
; iin-dried Meal, in bhds.| phd. —| 9 50 LARD, cosccecccccecccccsceeceseessipound. 16 17 OS eae tome capeaden ie 
d &. in bbls. | bbl. | —-| 425)" BANK NOTE TABLE —— | 1835. it is of the Dwarf Scotch 
° : hort 
BS en pa ” em, - eee ‘oes bushel.| 5 50| 6 00)| Corrected for the Fa rmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- | and well known among pasate the Remeron carte 
! a Chater (herds of the north) 2 = : o re prey bo Soden Broker, No. 94, corner of ote , Ate cote ng HEART, LARGE 
P pe teee ceeeeeevoenes ‘ altimore an orth streets. RK or !! VEST, I.ondon BATTERSEA, 
" ig re maga 7 ther 2 25) ft o5| U- S: Bank, «....-.-.--pail] VIRGINIA. SAVOY, Crispe’s FLAT DUTCH, &e. &e. all of 
‘Hay, in iti naat cn cachebtidsh dam ~__-| 90 00 Branch at Settineae,-- de omnes Bank of Virginia ta? os tpoted to vegetate ~~ irae Superior 
. untry, d ot he oD y 0} Other Branches......++.-do| Bank of Virginia,........+«do | "°°°* _ R. SINCLAIR, Jr. 
; Mam country, aaeer oneted. wr pound . mes ane. eee at Fredericksburg do | ——*"S 20 Light near Pratt-st_whf, 
sin ba eooes par eeereeeeerces 
Hoag, on meses ceessnesense 100Ib. 8 25) 8 50 Reign. cecesoooth a... o FARMER'S REPOSITORY. 
Prt tt ee RNC aad ae oe Pootesish. nocevecdecasecs do| Winchester,.....+++0.0+++ do No. pg W. patient, Setlonans, Jan. %, 
a, ‘ 1 elite eth estminster, «.+..+see00- do| Lynchburg, ........... = proprietor avails himself again of the 
: ticondynreeveeeeeereeeseees| | 14] —| Farmers? Bank of Mary'd,do| Danville. 2 0000. 40 |"D iment ofa Now Vesr, to expres hie gratefal aa 
Benen for -serocepoossores ideal as os Do. payable at Easton,..-do| Bank of the Valley,....do to his numerous friends and customers for their kind and 
ae Seep, Domestic,...... i) — : Se, 2 Salisbury,..--- 5 per ct. dis.| Branch at Romney, eh oe liberal support of his Agricultural Establishment, and is 
© le tRiasanibesnseenmees cel ey 3 45 Cumberland,...-+-+++++++ 1) Do. Charlestown, .do happy tu say that his ceaseless exertions to accommodate 
, red eye, sacar deter pat; EF | Prine — ietassssonsorenl i Leesburg,...... do | the public, “+ ae been riper @ corresponding er 
“ay iT eeeeeeeeereeeeeee . — ° ® - eeling Banks oeere couragement rom t hem, an with his resent I 
rele. | Washington, Ohio Bases: generally 3a34 {ments and Machinery, he is able to manufactore hi A 
Prasten Panis, in thestone,.....-| ton. 3 25 | Georgetown, ¢ Banks, /. | New Jersey Banks gen. 14a? ricultural Implements much better than formerly, aad 
, Ground, .-.+.+e+| barrel.| 1 50 Alexandria, New York City,....... with greater facility,and hopes to merit continued pattos 
anea CuatsTa Beaw,..-.......+\bushel. PENNSYLVANIA. | New York State,... . 24a3 | 98° He now presents to the public an article new ia its 
— ne eee ees 088 es - —— beer Philadelphia,......+++++-+4a| Massachusetts,....... a2} | construction, for grinding corn and cob for feeding homes 
RIB, oo ceedceccessescveccsess ATER acres m. 110 Chambersburg,...-- ++eee,4a| Connecticut,..... - - 2a2 and stock. To those who approve this mode of fed 
Susquehannah -~ aon Gettysburg -....++- «++e+edo| New Hampshire, .... 2024 this machine is worthy their attention. Also, Corn 
’ Tosacco, cro common cececeseee(100Ibs! 3 50 450 Pittaburg, «+ ..0cccceee-a2h| Maine, .........00. a2h lers to be worked by hand orhorse-power. He hasa te 
rf iecmnend velnc.t  % 4201 7 00 Vork,ccccces soesceeeeees/a| Rhode Island,...... 2424 | Tiety of S raw Cutters; but his own patented Cylindrical 
% Ge red, cecccceess| 7 ool 9 00 OtherPennsylvaniaBks.14a2| North Carolina, ..... 3a34 | Straw Cutter is not surpassed by any other implement of 
 wrappery, suitable)“ Delaware [under $5]....3a4| South Carolina,..... 3034 | the kind in existence; he has recently made some improw 
for sewers. me Do [over5]....... Pner Georgie, oo. cekcses 3404 ments in their construction, which adds to their cost, end 
so pollen ene sed, «.. “ a . o Michigan Banks,.........5a| New Orleans........ g | for which he has been obliged to add a trifling advances 
“ good yellow,. one, a 8 ool 12 90 Canadian do....-+.+...5ah oe price of the small size:—his prices for them being 
he ne yellow eeeeere és 12 00| 16 00| ——— ——__,.. ._ EEE pte : , . 
Seconds, as in quality, wl 14 oa 5 00| , up DALES NEW HYBRID TURNIP. en ren pair ol 
ground leaf,...| 5 00} 8 00 subscriber now offers to the agriculturi z 
Virginia, teetinnenscss| 7 00 14 00 and decidedly super'or variety of Pusaip, eltaieas Hes re Permanent Bottom 28, do do do 3! 
MADisrccccccce! | mmmep m— | Oo R. Dale, Esq. an intelligent farmer, near Edin-| 13 “ Revolving B ‘s’ > > > . 
; Kentucky, -+--s+e00005.| “ | 8 00, 14.00 burgh, Scotland who thus speaks of its superior qualit 15 so 5, do do do 0 
Warar, white, ........seeeeee++++\bushel 2 90! 9 33 **It was obtained by unwearicd attention i bh y: , 50, do do do 56 
ep rr 0; 2 33] swedish or Ruta Bace Tormips it iv mene rns the | 20 * Large size fitted for horse-power 80, do de _ 3 
Gisunt, me pf in SO ae cove gallon. 2 : “a Date dedi tiem ma — pe | cnet and ; His variety of ploughs embraces almost every desecrip- 
“in hhds.-... “ 4| _ | itis as rapid in its growth as the white flat tamale. fo feel Plo - or = worthy of notice, from @ smal] seed 
“* -_ wagon price, ~ 36 37 | it includes the great desideratum in the selection ofa pro- | | me ‘4 Plo age ball eed Tah 
Wacow Faetcuts, to Pittsburgh,./!00}bs} 1 75) —- per variety of the turnip, which is to obtain the pod docaghn Paiven a ete ee -— 
To Wheeling,.| “ | 2 00 possible weight at a given expense of manure. This va- ite 90 of th Je ese ——- are now made on his own 
washed.|unaash | “ety Seems to be more adapted to thisend than any oth a seta tm st stock and with special care; seg 
Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces,... pound.|/55to 68/30 32 sortintroduced. It will be found superior i 4 ther | of them always on hand to sell s: parate from the p 
Full Merino,.......... aa , 48 ° 53 28 30 | 8BY of the white field Turnips, and keeps ten Son to | when required. Ox Scrapers tee levelling bit, Serene 
Three fourths Merino,......| “ |45 48126 o9|') of them, and very wear as longas the Re B >a wen Oe patente Wheat Fans; Fox & Borland’s 
One half oe « lee : £0 | heesles is ‘ediewtha thane atl Lb suta Baga— | concave Thrashing Machines, large and small size 
Pulled & one fourth Meri “« gg ‘c - 98 perounce. The season for Sowing ie ‘at nae ie Sheree Th oiiag St ~ erst one of Z.Booth¥ 
steee . , orse rashin j ‘ 
© Palled,.s++-+ereeesereeseeee| “(38 \ R. , g Machines and stationary horsepower 
—$——‘= wmuplenate = au 23 2 Light Bon on raya Jr. | forthe same; Brown’s vertical patent Wool Spinners, 
A DURHAM BULL FOR SAI E SUP ht near Pratt st. wharf. | and Watson's patent Washing Machine, both very simple 
— Editor of the Farmer and Garde ‘h " UPERIOR DELAWARE KALE SEED. and useful machines for families; Harrowe ; double and 
at his'¥esidence about two miles fr, oa - for sale UST Time of sowiug 20th August. —_ corn and tobacco Cultivators; superior grain Crt 
the Phi is Turapike reed ) imore on received of the present year’s growth a superior les; and a great variety of other farming im lements of 
d : »& white bull with red lot of BLUE CURLED pe ¢ imp 
about head neck. He is full bl re L GR ENS or DELAWARE | ® Primequality; and all on reasonable terms, at f 
improved short horn breed; has given ooded and KALE seed—this seed was raised from the most perfect and retail. 
evidences of lis capacity for service, his talves tor, te plants under my own inspection—A more perfect article Likewise in store—Orchard Grass, Timothy, and Herds 
and of the most superior points, His price j 4500. ar be produced— Gardeners and others will be sup- rass seed of superior quality. 
au 23 P 8 vn . | plied with this genuine article ut any ; “ _. NONATH AN 8. EASTMAN. 
IR, Jr. —/ 





































































































aug 23 Light, near Pratt street wharf. 
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